The Convent of Jesus at Aveiro

Our first instance is Aveiro. This is a little town in Portugal^
on the salt lagoons to the south of Oporto and not far, in modern
distance, from the fishermen of Nazaret. It is the same water
world, with those curious boats that we have mentioned; ces-
guichos', shaped like a sickle or a crescent moon riding on the
waters; emoliceiros?, with poops and prows like necks of swans,
both carrying loads of salt or seaweed on the salt lagoons, and all
brightly painted with most brilliant colours. The great Atlantic is
but a mile or two away beyond the dunes. But the interest of
Aveiro is in its convent of Jesus, or Santa Joana, called after the
daughter of Alphonso V of Portugal, who was a nun here in the
fifteenth century. The chapel, of which the decoration dates from
two centuries later, is well described as crutilante de dorures'.
That is the phrase applied to it in the French guide book, and the
term is true. Nowhere else than in Portugal and, there, in few
places, perhaps four or five in all, Lisbon not included, for the
earthquake destroyed everything, is there this richness of pure
gilding. It is the gold of Brazil, of Mines Geraes, in real gold leaf
upon the carving, a soft, crumbling sand of gold, which glitters
without light upon it. The carved ceiling is wonderful in this
respect, and so is the altar, the carvings of which are coffered
and recessed on purpose to dazzle and bewilder the eyes. It is a
golden tabernacle lifted up and held sacred in these wings of gold.
The chapel, thus, is not remarkable as architecture but it is in-
credible in gilding. Such an effect is nowhere else to be seen, save
where we shall mention it, and, always, it is the gold of South
America come over in the galleon.

Now the nuns, in Portugal, have been long dispossessed. They
were abolished after the expulsion of Dom Miguel (the equiva-
lent, in Portugal, to Don Carlos) by the laws of 1834. Most of
them rejoined the world, since no more neophytes were allowed
to take the veil, while the sequestration of their property had re-
duced them all to poverty. A few nuns chose to remain, and there
are harrowing stories of the appalling state of infirmity and star-
vation in which a few old nuns were living, as late as the 'seventies
of last century, in a convent in mid-Portugal, near Vizeu. They
were the last of the Portuguese nuns.

Here, at Aveiro, it is as though the doors of the convent had
been sealed up in 1770. Yet the dust of two hundred years is no-
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